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THE STUDENTS' CHALLENGE 
TO THE CHURCHES 



EXPLANATORY 



Inasmuch as the following message is intended 
primarily for all members of Congregational 
churches, it is important that it be clearly 
understood that the author is not speaking in 
his private capacity, but as the official represent- 
ative of the Advisory Committee of the For- 
ward Movement, authorized by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The opinions expressed and methods herein sug- 
gested are believed to be in full accord with the 
policy adopted by the Advisory Committee and 
approved by the Prudential Committee of the 
Board. I^. D. W. 

New York City^ May ist^ i8pg. 
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THE THREE VITAL 
QUESTIONS 



Whom shall we send — Who will go for us ? 9 
We will go — But who will send us ? . . 23 
How shall we send ? 35 






// is something to be a missionary. The morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy 
when they first saw the field which the first missionary 
was to fill. The great and terrible God, before whotn 
angels veil their faces ^ had an only Son, and he was sent 
to the habitable parts of the earth as a missionary physt- 
cian^ It is something to be a follower, however feeble, in 
the wake of the great Teacher and only model Mission- 
ary that ever appeared among men; and now that He is 
Head over all things^ King of Kings ^ and Lord of Lords, 
what commission is equal to that which the missionary 
holds from Him? May we venture to invite young men 
of education, when laying down the plan of their lives ^ 
to take a glance at that of missionary? We will mag- 
nify the office, 

David Livingstone. 
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WHOM SHALL WE SEND— 
WHO WILL GO FOR US? 



THE CALL FOR A FORWARD 

MOVEMENT 

**Resolved, That a Forward Movement be in- 
augurated to develop interest in foreign missions 
among the churches^ and especially to secure the 
adoption of missionaries by particular churches^ 
individuals and families,'' — Action of the Ameri- 
can Boards Grand Rapids^ Mich,^ October^ i8g8. 
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WHOM SHALL WE SEND— WHO 
WILL GO FOR US? 



Our last great missionary council has sounded 
the call for a forward movement. It has been 
said that if our churches can be assured that 
this call is the call of God, they will not be 
slow to respond. If such assurance is really all 
that is required, the advance will not be long 
delayed. It is believed that it can be clearly 
shown that never in the Church's history has 
God more plainly than now revealed His pur- 
pose and plan for world evangelization. He who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spoke to 
the fathers through prophets and apostles con- 
cerning His world-wide purpose of redemption, 
is in these latter days speaking to us through 
our sons and daughters, the students in our 
universities who by hundreds and thousands are 
offering their lives to the foreign missionary 
cause. There is in the genesis and evolution 
of this movement that which shows that this is 
the Lord's doing. Inasmuch as this is addressed 
primarily to Congregationalists, it is worth while 
to remark, by way of enlisting a careful perusal 
of the story, that it relates to the Men of the 
Haystack, the students of Williams College 
whose chief glory it was, as is commonly be- 
lieved, that they were the forerunners of the 
American Board. To have been the originators 
of the first American missionary board was 
indeed glory enough for those otherwise obscure 



THE STUDENTS' CHALLENGE 

lives. To that honor, however, was added the 
crowning glory of inspiring the present world- 
wide student missionary uprising. 

The first American student missionary meet- 
ing of the century was held in Williams College 
-«. ^ . ^. * ^^ in 1806. The little group 

I?^ ^t^u^'l ?^ of men who composed it 
Men of the Haystack .^ 1^ t.-^^ r 

to the Present Student ^^^t,P ^¥ ^^^'^ ^^ f ' 
Missionary Uprising. semblmg in a grove for 

prayer. , One of their 
meetings was interrupted by a thunder storm, 
whose violence compelled them to take refuge 
behind a haystack. In that not altogether ideal 
place they resumed their meeting. It was on 
that occasion that the leader of the group, 
Samuel J. Mills, proposed that they send the 
Gospel to the heathen. It seems that the audac- 
ity of the proposal called forth a protest from 
one of the men, but like many another protest, 
the objection simply served to confirm the pur- 
pose of the proposer rather than to dampen it. 
Mills replied, *'We can do it if we will." 
Those brave words were destined to ring out 
from the throats of the students of many nations 
before the century closed as a watch cry of a 
world movement. *'We can do it if we will.'* 
They willed to do it, and they did it. 

Their first step was to form a society in 
Williams the aim of whose members was '*to 
effect in their own persons a mission to the 
heathen." Thus was formed the first student 
missionary society on this continent. Their 
next step was to try to enlist the students in 
other colleges in the cause. Union was 
visited; Yale and Middlebury were not merely 
visited, but members of the Williams society 
entered those colleges and remained there a 
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WHOM SHALL WE SEND? 

year in the hope of awakening missionary 
interest. Nothing, however, seems to have 
been effected. The religious life of the Amer- 
ican colleges was at that time at about its 
lowest ebb. The colleges were fair fields for 
missionaries, but were by no means prepared to 
serve as points of departure for foreign mis- 
sions. Later we hear of the Williams students 
at Andover, where they formed a missionary 
society, several of whose members made an ap- 
peal to the Congregational churches assembled 
in the annual association at Bradford, Massachu- 
setts, which led to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Board. 

The men early drop out of sight. The writer 
has stood by the grave of one of them, James 
Richards, who finished his course as a mission- 
ary in Ceylon ; Mills was buried in the Atlantic 
on his return from a mission to Africa. They 
are chiefly remembered as the originators of 
the American Board, having apparently failed in 
their other great project, the arousing of the 
student world for foreign missions. They did 
not fail, however. It is doubtful whether any 
group of men ever succeeded more signally in 
making real a great ideal. 

Let us briefly trace the links of the golden 
chain which connect the student missionary 
volunteers of the first decade of the century with 
those of the century's closing years. Two of the 
members of the group, Gordon Hall and Samuel 
Newell, united in writing a pamphlet entitled, 
'*The Conversion of the World; a Plea for 
Six Hundred Millions. ' ' The appeal was widely 
read, among others, by Dr. John Scudder, who 
found a copy of it on the table in a sick-room. 
The reading of the pamphlet led him to devote 

II 
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his life to medical foreign missions. The day 
on which he sailed from New York a boy of 
sixteen stood in the crowd which gathered to say 
good-bye to the ontgoing missionary. That boy ^s 
name was James Brainerd Taylor. The sight of 
Scudder with his face set toward India kindled a 
fire in the heart of Taylor which never went out. 
He decided within a few days to abandon his 
chosen business career for the ministry of the 
Gospel. He accordingly resigned his clerkship 
and prepared for Princeton. While in college 
he fell in with a kindred spirit named Peter 
Gulick, the founder of one of America's two 
greatest missionary families, Scudder being the 
head of the other. Taylor and Gulick founded 
the Philadelphian Society in Princeton, which 
has been the center of the Christian activity of 
the college from that day to the present In 
1876 the society entered the international organ- 
ization of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
believing that affiliation with a young men's 
movement would impart stimulus to its work 
and also extend the horizon of the student's 
conception of his Christian obligation to the 
world outside the college walls. 

In 1877 the Princeton society summoned a 
national conference of Christian students to eflFect 
the formation of an intercollegiate movement in 
affiliation with the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations. The original program of the movement 
did not provide for the promotion of foreign mis- 
sions, but simply for the conduct of such work 
as relates to the student body and the immediate 
neighborhood of the college. I^ess than a year 
after its organization, however, one of the origi- 
nators of the movement heard the story of the 
Men of the Haystack. Their deeds naturally 
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WHOM SHALL WE SEND? 

interested him profoundly. The particular point 
which most deeply impressed him was their eflfort 
to promote a missionary propaganda among the 
colleges. As he reflected upon the matter, it 
seemed to him that the time and opportunity 
were now ripe for consummating their cherished 
purpose by engrafting the missionary idea upon 
the newly organized intercollegiate movement. 
His proposal to do this was heartily favored by 
his associates. It was thought to be peculiarly 
appropriate that Williams College be made espe- 
cially prominent in the resumption of the move- 
ment whose first stage had been conducted by 
her students. The project was accordingly sub- 
mitted to ex-President Mark Hopkins of Wil- 
liams, and he was asked to appoint a man from 
the college to cooperate in advocating the enter- 
prise at the approaching international confer- 
ence of students at Baltimore in 1879. Dr. 
Hopkins entered with his accustomed heartiness 
into the matter and delegated Mr. Henry P. 
Perkins, now a missionary of the American Board 
in China, to act as the spokesman of Williams. 
The intercollegiate conference was without diflS- 
culty enlisted in the enterprise, and the student 
missionary movement was born. 

Prom that time forward the missionary depart- 
ment of the Intercollegiate Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations was steadily promoted and men 
were enlisted for foreign missions. The mission- 
ary topic was one of central importance in con- 
vention programs. Missionary appeals were 
made in hundreds of colleges. Missionary meet- 
ings were organized and maintained in nearly a 
hundred institutions. Missionary magazines 
were circulated, and a beginning was made in 
the planting of missionary libraries in colleges. 
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The story of the missionary band of Cam- 
bridge University was related to thousands of 
students by the brother of one of the leaders 
of that band who made a tour for that purpose 
among our leading universities, and thus the 
spirit of the heroic consecration of the British 
students was communicated to the leaders of 
th^ American movement. Seven years of per- 
sistent sowing yielded a great harvest at Mount 
Hermon, Massachusetts, in 1886, when one 
hundred men volunteered for foreign missions 
within a month. It was in connection with 
the Mount Hermon conference that the enter- 
prise received the name by which it is now so 
widely known, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions. The one hundred 
volunteers at Mount Hermon have increased 
until, on a conservative estimate, over four thou- 
sand students have solemnly declared it to be 
their purpose, if God permit, to become foreign 
missionaries. 

The spirit and methods of the American 
movement are extending throughout the student 
world. Over fifteen hundred volunteers have 
enlisted in the British universities. A contin- 
gent has been enrolled in Switzerland. Students 
of Scandinavia have fallen into line ; students 
of Germany likewise. Student volunteers have 
been enrolled in France and Holland. Even the 
University of Madrid has several volunteers. 
South Africa has a promising movement; also 
Australia. In a word, the students of Christen- 
dom are united in a movement whose aim is 
nothing shprt of the evangelization of the world. 
The spirit and method of the Movement have 
been extended to the colleges of Asia and non- 
Christian Africa, whose students are organizing 
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WHOM SHALL WE SEND? 

a Student Volunteer Movement for Home Mis- 
sions to enlist the rank and file of the army of 
evangelization whose leaders must for the pres- 
ent be furnished by Christian lands. Thus in 
less than twenty years after the student mission- 
ary enterprise was formally launched it has 
girdled the world and intrenched itself at the 
strategic strongholds, the universities, and has 
demonstrated the feasibility of making the col- 
leges in all lands mission stations. 

The World's Student Christian Federation, 
which unites the student movements in all 

countries, had its second meet- 
Five CratineSu. ^^S in Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, in the summer of 
1897. Delegates from thirteen nations were 
present. During the hours of the day they 
were assembled with the map of the world spread 
out before them, studying the problems relating 
to the evangelization of the college world and 
the conversion of the colleges into strongholds 
and distributing centers of Christianity. 

One evening the delegates gathered for an hour 
of prayer around the monument which marks 
the spot where the haystack stood. One of the 
delegates described the meeting of students at 
the same place ninety-one years before, and 
showed that we were gathered there from thir- 
teen nations in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and North America, because of the meeting in 
1806, by tracing the wonderful chain of living 
links composed of the lives of Mills, Hall, New- 
ell, Scudder, Taylor, Gulick, and their successors. 
At the conclusion of the narrative the request 
was made that the words of Mills, " We can do 
it if we will," be uttered in every language 
spoken by the various nationalities. Forthwith 
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the entire company shouted them in English, 
until the Berkshire Hills rang back the echo. 
Then the Germans cried, ''Wir konnen wenn 
wir woUen." Next the French and Swiss to- 
gether, followed by the Dutchmen ; then by the 
South Africans in Cape Dutch. The Norwegian 
— we called him the old Viking — cried out the 
ringing words, followed by the declaration, in 
his broken English, "To will is to can." The 
Indian and the Chinese uttered the words, and 
finally the Japanese, who was the chairman of 
the conference, the first time probably that a 
Japanese had presided over a world's gathering, 
and that a Christian conference, and that held 
within forty years after the entrance of Protes- 
tant missionaries into Japan. 

Then followed the nomination by the dele- 
gates of the most appropriate place in each 
country for successive meetings of the Federa- 
tion. The British named lona ; the Germans 
the Wartburg ; the Indians Serampore, where 
Carey worked ; the Chinese Macao, where 
Morrison baptized the first Chinese Protestant 
Christian ; the Japanese Kumamoto, where the 
once famous band of Christian students was 
enrolled. Then the German students sang 
Luther's hymn of the Reformation, 

^^ Ein feste burg ist unser Gotty^ 
and the company retired, singing 

** Onward Christian soldiers," 

and ringing out the college cry, ** We can do it 
if we will." As we looked at those men and 
heard their cry and pondered the wonderful 
growth within a century of the handful of corn 
planted among the Berkshire Hills, it really 
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WHOM SHALL WE SEND? 

seemed as if by 1997 at latest the evangeliza- 
tion of the world might be an accomplished fact. 

Are we not justified in regarding this series 
of events as an unmistakable expression of the 
purpose and will of God ? Is not this marvelous 
world-wide enlistment as truly the summons of 
God to the churches to move forward as His 
command through Moses to the Israelites ? If 
it be true that the Church will move when 
assured that God is speaking, can she any longer 
delay ? 

The Movement at home and abroad has 
attained its oresent magnitude and stability 

through the steady prosecution of 

E^eti'oo L f ^f ^5 Vl^^ ^^^-' intelligent 
Development, leadership 

In the first place, the com- 
mands of Christ and the other claims of the 
mission cause have been faithfully and persis- 
tently impressed upon students for a score of 
years. This has been accomplished through 
representatives of the Movement who have 
periodically visited almost every college and 
theological seminary in this country, and have 
publicly addressed students and followed their 
addresses by individual appeals. They have 
united the volunteers into bands, and have seen 
to it that through the members of these bands 
the entire student body of the institution has 
been thoroughly and intelligently persuaded to 
consider the claims of the mission cause upon 
themselves. In a word, the fundamental charac- 
teristics of this extensive propaganda are the 
individual appeal and the individual answer. 
This method has induced heart-searching in- 
quiry on the part of thousands of students, 
accompanied by prayer and Bible study, which 
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accounts for the number of volunteers being so 
large as to lead the late President McCosh of 
Princeton to affirm that such an offering for 
foreign missions has not been made since 
Pentecost. 

Again, the Movement has utilized the con- 
vention and conference. Practically every col- 
lege and theological seminary on this continent 
has been represented again and again at the 
large and small gatherings which have been 
held since 1879 for the discussion of the 
principles and methods of the Movement. 
These gatherings have enlisted and trained men 
to propagate and direct its work in their respec- 
tive institutions. The largest gatherings of 
students ever held have been those of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Fully sixteen 
hundred students from four hundred and sixty- 
one institutions were present at the last general 
convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
in North America. Great Britain had over seven 
hundred present at her first convention. 

The Movement, has also been promoted by a 
varied and extended educational policy. Men 
of the highest missionary culture are devoting 
their entire time to preparing literature and 
conducting schools of correspondence in which 
hundreds of classes, containing thousands of 
students, are enrolled for thorough courses of 
missionary study. These courses embrace the 
fields, problems and principles of missions and 
the lives and achievements of the leading mis- 
sionaries. To promote these courses of study 
and reading, libraries are being widely planted 
which are constantly reinforced by the best up- 
to-date missionary books. In such ways the 
students of America and Great Britain are being 
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educated on a large scale, and the students of 
other countries on a less scale, in the greatest 
of all philanthropies, the spread of the kingdom 
of God throughout the world. 

Further evidence of the divine significance 
of the Movement can be furnished, if de- 

manded, before yielding to its 
ofSSldenc^ imperative call to action. The 

Movement challenges our con- 
fidence not alone because of its heroic pedigree 
and world-wide extent, but also because of the 
downright sincerity exhibited by nearly one- 
fourth of the volunteers, who to the number of 
twelve hundred are already on the mission field. 
An eminent missionary secretary expressed the 
fear at the beginning that not over two per 
cent of the volunteers would ever reach the 
field. Already over twenty per cent of the 
American volunteers are on the field, and the 
majority of the remainder have not yet com- 
pleted their studies. A member of one of the 
leading missionary boards has said that three- 
fourths of the candidates for appointment under 
his board declare that they were led to a decision 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. It was 
affirmed some years ago by a leader of the Scotch 
movement that over ninety per cent of their 
volunteers who had completed their courses of 
study were either under appointment or on the 
field. 

It therefore appears that the Student Volun- 
teer Movement has stood the highest test which 
can be applied, and has conclusively demon- 
strated that it is not merely an uprising but is 
in very truth a Movement. 
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TVE WILL GO, BUT 
WHO WILL SEND US? 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE DELIVERANCE 

A searching inquiry into the aim and methods 
of the Student Volunteer Movement was recently 
conducted by a committee appointed by the Inter- 
national Conference of the Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States and Canada, The following 
was the unanimous finding of the conference after 
listening to the exfiaustive report of the committee: 

" This conference recognizes with devout gratitude to 
God the providential significance of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement in its relation to the cause of foreign 
missions^ the value and importance of the purpose which 
it has in view, and the great wisdom, as well as the 
spirit of absolute dependence upon the Holy Ghost, with 
which the Movement has sought to promote it, 

** We suggest that wider use may profitably be made of 
the Volunteer Bands by our boards as a valuable and 
efficient agency in quickening the zeal of our churches 
in this service and leading them to recognize in the 
Movement, as they appear to have failed to do as yet, 
God's answer to their own prayers for laborers for His 
great harvest field, and His challenge to their greatest 
faith and consecration and their enlarged and self- 
sacrificing liberality, * * 
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WE WILL GO, BUT WHO WILL 

SEND US? 



The long continued cry of the Church, 
*Whom shall we send — ^who will go for us?" 
The Challenge of ^^ given place to the answer- 
the Churches, and ing cry of the college world, 
the Answer of the "We will go, but who will 
Students. send us?" The Church has 

finally been taken at her word. Her prayers 
to the Lord of the harvest have been answered 
by a multitude of her choicest young men and 
women, who with the enthusiasm begotten of 
youth, and also impelled, as we believe, by the 
Holy Spirit, are eagerly entreating to be sent 
forth into His harvest. The challenge of the 
Church had been so continued and so earnest 
that the students believed it to be grounded in 
a depth of conviction and self-sacrifice which 
would liberally equip, transport and maintain 
an army of occupation sufficient for the world's 
complete evangelization. The first general 
response of the student volunteers, therefore, 
rang with cheerful confidence. It was brief, 
hearty, positive, triumphant. It was simply, 
*'We will go." There was no doubt, no condi- 
tion. How could there be ? The Church had 
surely committed herself irrevocably to the 
foreign missionary enterprise. She had done 
this primarily by prayer. For fully forty 
years the American churches have begun every 
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year with a week of prayer for the world-wide 
spread of the Gospel. This great national pan- 
denominational prayer meeting was first sug- 
gested by a company of missionaries in India, 
and the cause of foreign missions has been the 
central theme of the Week of Prayer. For more 
than four score years the churches of many 
denominations have maintained a monthly con- 
cert of prayer for the opening of the entire world 
to the Gospel message. For seventy years and 
more the churches have observed an annual day 
of prayer for students, the burden of petition 
being the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
college young men and women, and their entire 
surrender to the will and purpose of God. More- 
over, prayer for the world-wide triumph of the 
Gospel has been the most frequent petition at 
the family altar. After the first prayer which 
our children uttered, **Now I lay me down to 
sleep," they were taught to pray, *'Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in. 
heaven.'' Before they knew the meaning of the 
words, they were praying for the cause of foreign 
missions. This cause was anchored in their 
hearts a little later when they went to Sunday 
school and gave their pennies and saw the re- 
turned missionary, and were fascinated by his 
thrilling stories. Their hearts were further 
stirred by the old missionary war songs of the 
Church and the missionary literature and the 
appeals from the pulpit. Is it any wonder 
that the hearts of our children were prepared 
to give ready answer to the eager appeals of the 
student leaders of the Volunteer Movement? 
Is it any wonder that, like the young men who 
rallied from all the tribes of Israel to make 
David king over all Israel, a host of students is 
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WHO WILL SEND US? 

now rallying from many nations and kindreds 
and peoples and tongues to make Jesus king 
over all men ? Is it surprising that the prayers 
of the Church have been answered? If they 
had not been, could we any longer believe 
Jehovah to be an answerer of prayer? It was 
therefore without a shadow of distrust that the 
student missionary volunteers replied, ' *We will 

go." 

But the months have lengthened into twenty 
years since the student missionary uprising was 
fairly inaugurated, and still the vast majority of 
the volunteers abide in the training camp. The 
large minority, numbering over twelve hun- 
dred, who have gone to the front, leaves no 
doubt as to the sincerity of the Movement. But 
the tone of confidence which marked the early 
cry of the students has been somewhat deadened. 
There is no longer the same ring of hope. The 
very wording of the reply has been changed. 
Instead of the simple, positive **We will go," it 
is, **We will go, but who will send us?" 
This question is pregnant with solemn warning 
to the churches to think long and hard before 
stultifying their record of prayer and appeal, 
to pause long before turning away from the 
rarest opportunity for the world's evangelization 
presented since the first century. That the 
Church will surrender such an opportunity could 
not be believed were it not for her terrible suc- 
cession of retreats ever since Kadesh-bamea until 
the present year of our lyord. That the Church 
will much longer persist in her long-standing 
sin of omission, continued disobedience of the 
last great unrepealed order of Christ, we will not 
believe. It must not be. This precious offering 
of youth is not for naught. There shall be, for 
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there must be, a volunteer movement in the 
churches, a volunteer movement for sending 
equal in earnestness and magnitude to the volun- 
teer movement for going. To eflFect this is the 
chief aim of the Forward Movement 

The men who have been charged with the 
conduct of the Forward Movement in the 

Congregational churches 

F!?.^.OT"e«ei! confidently believe that 

the churches will gen- 
erously discharge the obligation imposed upon 
them by the student missionary uprising, that 
they will send forth and maintain every one 
desirous of going who is qualified to go. 
They believe that all that is necessary is to 
set clearly before the churches the facts concern- 
ing this unprecedented offering of men and 
women. They further believe that many of the 
methods which have been employed in enlisting 
men and women to go to the mission field may 
be successfully utilized in obtaining the money 
with which to send and support them. The 
thoroughness and skill which mark the conduct 
of political campaigns, the advertisement of 
commercial wares and the organization of mili- 
tary movements, embolden not a few men who 
are engaged in conducting missionary enter- 
prises to believe that even a project as audacious 
as the canvass of the entire membership of a 
denomination for foreign missions is quite 
within the range of possibility. In the face of 
Christ's command to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, numbering now fifteen hundred mil- 
lions, can it be doubted that literally every one of 
the six hundred thousand members of our de- 
nomination may have pressed upon him publicly 
and individually the question of his duty to this 
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cause? Let us briefly consider the adaptation 
to the churches of the three characteristic fea- 
tures in the aggressive program of the student 
movement. 

First, the individual appeal. If the mis- 
sionary appeal could be made to the students 
of five hundred colleges, it can be made to 
the members of eleven times that number of 
churches which comprise the Congregational 
denomination. The following proposition and 
question can be put directly by tongue and pen 
to every member of every church: 

Inasmuch as the obligation to give the Gospel is as 
universal as the privilege of receiving it, you are just 
as responsible for sending as the missionary is for 
carrying it. To what extent will you discharge this 
obligation? 

It is believed that enough men can be enlisted 
to press this message upon the members of our 
churches before the close of the first century of 
our foreign missionary operations. These men 
can be found among the following classes: First, 
our fifty-five hundred pastors and their associ- 
ates, the deacons and other officers of the 
churches. Second, a special class of men who 
can be depended upon in this connection are the 
three hundred and fifty corporate members of 
the American Board. The leaders of the Con- 
gregational Forward Movement are peculiarly 
fortunate in having this large body of eminent 
ministers and business men to look to for coun- 
sel and vigorous cooperation in addressing 
churches, presiding at drawing-room conferences, 
making appeals at conventions, participating in 
simultaneous missionary meetings, and enlisting 
their own churches and also their personal 
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acquaintances in assuming the entire support of 
specific missionaries, mission stations, and even 
of entire missions. Having accepted the im- 
portant trust conferred upon them as leaders in 
the vast foreign missionary enterprise of the 
denomination, these men will not shrink from 
meeting the heavy responsibility which the rap- 
idly growing work imposes. Third, there are 
several hundred Congregational students in our 
colleges and seminaries who, having decided to 
go to the mission field, will surely be willing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to present 
and argue their cause before the churches. 
Fourth, there are thousands of other students 
who ought to count it a privilege to represent to 
the churches the cause which has enlisted the 
lives of men to whom they have been bound by 
the strong sacred ties of college life. Unable or 
unwilling to go themselves, they will surely with- 
hold nothing of time, energy or sacrifice to send 
those who can and will go. At least seven hun- 
dred Congregational ministers and several times 
as many laymen have been members of the inter- 
collegiate Christian movement and so have been 
in the very closest touch with the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. It is expected that these 
men will constitute the vanguard of the Forward 
Movement in the home churches. 

That a personal canvass will yield all the 
money needed for the support of our share of 
the enterprise of the world's evangelization is 
fully assured by the responses made by the 
churches to which the appeal has already been 
made. (See addenda.) Those churches are chiefly 
composed of people of average financial ability. 
They were not appealed to because of any strong 
probability of their yielding so large an amount. 
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In fact prominent members of every one of them 
expressed grave doubts as to the ability of their 
church to contribute a missionary salary of $600 
or more. What has been done in those churches 
can be done in hundreds of others. All that is 
required is a plain statement of the need, fol- 
lowed by an immediate opportunity for the 
people to respond to the appeal. 

The first year's record of the Presbyterian For- 
ward Movement showed equally large results and 
equal readiness on the part of the people to sup- 
port the foreign mission cause. Eight thousand 
people were present in twenty-five churches 
which were d^nitely appealed to for missionary 
salaries, two thousand of whom pledged $22,000 
a year. 

If the money needed for the world's evangeli- 
zation is not obtained, it will not be for lack of 
money or for lack of readiness on the part of the 
people to give it, but for lack of a definite appeal 
and a definite opportunity. For one hundred 
years mission boards have called in vain for the 
needed funds, partly, doubtless, because their ap- 
peals have not been sufficiently individualized. 
One hundred years of missionary finance have 
only brought the contributions of the American 
churches up to about thirty cents a year per 
member, and of Congregationalists up to about 
ninety cents a year per member. Is it not time 
to try a new and more direct policy ? 

Second, the convention and institute, which 
have held so prominent a place in the stu- 
dent movement, have been utilized to a consid- 
erable extent by our churches with the most 
satisfactory efiects. What is needed in this 
direction is a multiplication of these gatherings 
and the more definite following up of the im- 
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pressions which they make. Too much time is 
often allowed to elapse between seed time and 
harvest. When an impression is planted, there 
should be an early opportunity aflForded for it to 
yield the expected fruit. The large missionary 
offerings which accompany the conventions of a 
well known missionary organization are worthy 
of consideration. Fully three hundred conven- 
tions are held every year by that organization, 
and all of them are made the occasion of direct 
appeal and generous offerings. Over a hundred 
thousand dollars have been pledged in a single 
day in one of those conventions. It may not 
be at all feasible for our denomination to secure 
missionary contributions in this way, but it is 
certainly worth while to supplement missionary 
rallies with speedier and more definite mission- 
ary appeals. One phase of the convention 
policy of the Student Volunteer Movement is 
so closely connected with the next topic that it 
will be considered there. 

Third, the educational agencies employed by 
the Student Volunteer Movement undoubtedly 
constitute the feature which does most to insure 
the extent and stability of the Movement The 
churches can never hope to obtain a large per- 
manent constituency of financial supporters of 
the mission cause until a wider reading of the 
facts of missions is enlisted. The reading of 
Blaikie's " Personal Life of David Livingstone'* 
by ten thousand business men, and the " Life of 
John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Heb- 
rides,'' by ten thousand others, would insure 
twenty thousand permanent supporters and ad- 
vocates of the cause of world evangelization. 
It is doubtful whether their lasting sympathy 
can be secured in any other way. The progress 
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of the kingdom of God is quite as dependent 
upon a constituency of readers as the expansion 
policy of the United States. If the people 
would read the agonizing story of the living 
death which false religions inflict upon a thou- 
sand million Asiatic, African and South Ameri- 
can people, they would support the Church in a 
movement which would supplant the power of 
the Brahmin and the Buddhist in Asia, and ban- 
ish her cruel superstitions from Africa, and the 
travesty upon Christianity from South America. 

One of the most effective methods in promot- 
ing the thorough dissemination and reading of 
missionary literature is the training institute 
which is conducted in the summer schools of 
the intercollegiate movement. In these sum- 
mer gatherings several hundred young men and 
women are instructed by expert leaders in the 
best methods of conducting mission study 
classes. These normal classes are the secret of 
the success attending the school of correspond- 
ence. In these days of Chautauqua and other 
summer schools, it is certainly feasible to gather 
a few hundred influential men and women for 
the purpose of equipping them for the conduct 
of missionary study classes or reading circles in 
the churches. The success which has already 
attended such circles in certain churches indi- 
cates that all that is needed for their wide 
extension is competent leadership. 

It is freely admitted that such a program as 
the above requires time for its perfection and 
thorough and wide prosecution. It is worth, 
however, all the time that it will cost. Why 
may not our large denomination become as fully 
committed to the cause of world evangelization 
as the little Church of the Moravians, which 
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numbers only twenty- five thousand members on 
the home field and thirty-three thousand five 
hundred in mission lands and expends twelve 
dollars annually per member on its work abroad? 
They appear to give a larger amount per capita 
for their foreign missions than Congregation- 
alists give for the support of their home churches, 
not including benevolent contributions. Can we 
better celebrate our entrance upon a new century 
of Christianity than to take as a twentieth century 
watch cry, *'The Gospel to every creature,** 
and let all men know that our denomination is 
first of all a great missionary society ? Such an 
announcement would stir the churches of Chris- 
tendom to action and hasten the answer to the 
prayer, *' Thy kingdom come.'* 
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Extracts from a letter of a missionary of the 
first century to the church which followed hitn 
with prayer and generous contributions: 

1 thank my God for your fellowship in the furtherance 
of the gospel from the first day until now. 

In my bonds and in the defense and confirmation of the 
gospel ye all are partakers with me of grace. 

I know that this shall turn to my salvation through 
your supplication and the supply of the Spirit of fesus 
Christ. 

Ye did well that ye had fellowship with my affliction. 

When I departed from Macedonia no church hcui 
fellowship with me in the matter of giving and receizf- 
ing but ye only; for even in The ss atonic a ye sent once 
and again unto my need. 

I am filled, having received from Epaphroditus tJie 
things that came from you, an odor of a sweet smell, a 
sacrifice acceptable and well pleasing to God, 

My God shall fulfill every need of yours according- 
to his riches in glory in Christ fesus. 
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The discovery of a method which will 
establish and maintain the connection between 
individual churches and the mission field will 
constitute the capital event in the final era of 
world evangelization. It is by no means certain 
that the long sought method is still undis- 
covered. There is ground for believing that it 
is in sight. 

Before explaining the method, let us indicate 
what some of its essential features must be. 
First, it must vividly impress the people with 
the deadly curse of heathenism and also with 
the uplifting influence of Christianity, by famil- 
iarizing them with the actual environment, 
incidents and effects of the missionary's work. 
Second, it must enlist the people in assuming a 
definite obligation for the support of the foreign 
mission cause. Third, the method must be one 
with which the foreign missionary can co- 
operate. Fourth, it must also be one which will 
fully agree with the general administrative work 
which can only be performed by the missionary 
board of the denomination. Finally, this method 
must be pervaded and dominated by the funda- 
mental motive of foreign missions, loyalty to the 
purpose and command of Jesus Christ. It is 
believed that the scheme about to be described 
conforms to all of the above requirements. It is 
freely conceded that the method is not perfect, 
nor is it adapted to every church. It will be in 
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order to insist upon a perfect method and one of 
universal adaptation when a single scientific 
hypothesis can be found which absolutely ful- 
fills every conceivable condition. What is 
claimed for the proposed method is that experi- 
ence has demonstrated it to be a good workable 
plan, and that it has yielded better results than 
any other plan yet tried. The method is not 
recommended because of its defects, but because 
of its elements of strength; not because of what 
it is not, but because of what it is. The method 
is simply this: 

Let each church which is able to do so 
extend its parish boundary so as to embrace a 
definite section of some mission land 
Proposed. ^^^ support a missionary there who 
shall sustain to the pastor at home 
the relation of co-pastor. In other words, let 
the church have its foreign mission and sustain 
its foreign missionary, just as many churches 
have their city missions. 

This method is not of very recent discovery. 
The Women's Boards of the Congregational 

and Presbyterian and other de- 
Already Te^d. nominations have for a quarter 

of a century or more supported 
specific missionaries, the funds for each being 
provided either by a single society or by a group 
of societies. The example of the women has 
been followed by the general boards of the above 
named denominations. Fully two hundred and 
fifty of our five hundred and thirty Congrega- 
tional missionaries, including seventy married 
missionaries and all single ladies, are supported 
by funds contributed specifically for themselves. 
Of the seven hundred Presbyterian missionaries, 
five hundred and fifty, including one hundred 
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men, are thus supported. During the last few 
years the Church Missionary Society of England 
has secured over four hundred salaries from defi- 
nite sources, chiefly from churches and socie- 
ties. It will be noted that the method has been 
widely tested, not only in the support of women, 
but also in the support of men. It has been so 
successful without special supervision as to 
establish the belief that its adoption and careful 
supervision by all denominations as a permanent 
feature of foreign missionary policy will be fol- 
lowed by extraordinary results. Let us examine 
this method in the light of the tests demanded. 
First, experience has fully shown that the 
churches which have their own representatives 

on the foreign mission field are 
^ to^ mSK! better informed than the aver- 

age church concerning the ter- 
rible facts of heathenism and the beneficent work 
of the missionaries. This information is secured 
by correspondence and also by the home visits 
of the missionary. A prominent pastor recently 
announced his purpose to open his pulpit once or 
twice a year to his foreign co-pastor, that is, to 
read from the pulpit whatever message the mis- 
sionary pastor desires to give to the people. 
Churches the chief part of whose parishes 
are in China or India or Africa are indeed 
grappling with the missionary enterprise in 

reality. 

To business men especially this method ap- 
peals because of its specific directness. Men of 
wealth are beset to-day as never before for money 
for all sorts of causes, and in almost every in- 
stance the appeal is for a definite object, a col- 
lege, hospital, church edifice, etc. The counsel 
of many business men is that the missionary ap- 
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peal be resolved into terms which are more con- 
crete. They say, **Put a tangible case before 
us. The old appeal for a billion heathen has 
lost its force. We don't know what a billion of 
heathen is. We don't know what a billion of 
anything is. The term billion simply dazes us.- 
If it makes any impression upon us at all, it is 
that the enterprise is too vast to ever be accom- 
plished. Set before us a particular community 
of heathen equal in population to our county, 
city or congressional district. Show us a good 
man who is qualified for successful Christian work 
among them, and we will consider your propo- 
sition." A prominent business man recently 
declared that he would rather spend fifty thou- 
sand dollars upon a hospital which he could go 
and see than one thousand dollars upon a billion 
heathen whom he never expects to see. Whether 
or not this is the highest ideal of consecration is 
not the question under discussion. The busi- 
ness men are a necessary part of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. If they are willing to 
furnish the capital, they should be allowed a 
voice as to the conditions on which the money 
is provided. 

Second, it is perfectly obvious that this 
method enlists a church in assuming and main- 
taining a specific obligation. lyong experience 
and extended inquiry convince the writer that 
one of the most difficult questions in the mis- 
sionary enterprise is how to persuade a church 
which is giving one or two hundred dollars a 
year, and is well able to give eight hundred or 
a thousand, to give that amount not only once 
but annually. It has been suggested that the 
effort be made to enlist a hundred churches in 
giving a thousand dollars a year each, without 
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specially appropriating the contributions. The 
difficulty encountered, however, in such an 
appeal consists in oflFering the church a satisfac- 
tory reason why it ought to give the specific 
amount suggested. The church is very likely 
to say, "Why should we be one of a hundred 
churches to give a thousand dollars a year? 
We would rather be one of two hundred to 
give five hundred dollars a year." When, 
however, it is suggested that the salary of a 
particular missionary and his wife is a thou- 
sand dollars, a positive reason is given for 
appealing to the church for a specific amount. 
Moreover, having adopted a specific missionary 
budget, the church comes to regard it as one of 
its regular expenditures, and the amount is 
secured by the same definite, persistent eflFort 
which is employed in providing for the other 
current expenses of the church. The advantages 
of this method in this one particular over the 
well-worn method of an annual or semi-annual 
offering are simply incomparable. 

Experience has shown that while this method 
takes account of the personality of the mis- 
sionary, it does not do so to such an extent as 
to result in the diminution of the church's con- 
tribution because of the missionary's withdrawal 
from the service. The removal of a missionary 
by death or health failure or even incompetence 
operates no more disastrously upon his financial 
supporters than the failure of the home pastor. 
The method lifts the missionary zeal of the 
church to a height from which it is not easily 
lowered by the ups and downs of the working 
body. Even if this method should subject the 
missionary to closer watchfulness on the part of 
the home churches, the result would tend to . 
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promote the personnel of the missionary body 
at large. It is now of as high a quality as 
that of any body of Christian workers on earth, 
but it can never be too high. 

Third, this method is sufficiently moderate in 
its demands upon the time of the missionary 
pastor. All that is required of him is a quar- 
terly or semi-annual letter, vividly descriptive of 
his field and work. The missionary who faith- 
fully performs this service is richly repaid by the 
aflFectionate sympathy, the unceasing prayers 
and the liberal support of the people. One of 
the trials of a missionary's life consists in the 
fact that he is gradually dropped out of the 
consciousness of the home churches. To be 
sure, he is included in the prayers for the mis- 
sionary body en masse^ but the comfort and 
courage imparted by the sympathy and prayers 
of a particular circle of fellow Christians are 
lacking, excepting in the case of a missionary 
who is thus connected with a home constitu- 
ency. When such a missionary, on arising in 
the morning of a day full of hard work and dis- 
couraging problems, remembers that his home 
prayer meeting is just assembling and that it is 
the monthly missionary meeting, his heart is 
filled with new courage as he realizes that his 
name and his work are being thought of, talked 
about, and prayed for; and he goes through the 
day with a faith and hope which are the fore- 
runners of success. 

Fourth, this method . has been abundantly 
shown to be in perfect harmony with the policy 
of home administration delegated to the Board. 
The foreign work of a denomination must be 
administered by a committee of men whom 
experience has made experts. It is exceedingly 
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desirable, however, that the church be made to 
feel that it has at least a limited share in the 
responsibility for home administration. The 
Board is quite ready to delegate to each church 
as large a part of the administrative work as the 
church is able and disposed to undertake. 
There are, however, only three things which 
the church can wisely do or is at all likely to 
want to do, namely, provide the support of the 
missionary, pray for him and his work, and cor- 
respond with him for the sake of promoting his 
social and spiritual life and of receiving from 
him such information concerning his field and 
work as will promote the church's interest in 
the cause. Extended inquiry has failed to elicit 
any information indicative of conflict between 
the administrative work of the Board and that 
of the church. 

So far from this method interfering with the 
increase of the general fund, which will always 
be needed for home administration and for mis- 
cellaneous causes on the foreign field which are 
not particularly attractive and are too numerous 
to be specifically assigned, it has actually re- 
sulted in increasing the general fund. There 
are probably not more than a thousand, possibly 
fifteen hundred. Congregational churches which 
can give from five hundred to two thousand dol- 
lars a year. These alone are the churches to 
which appeals for salaries should be made. 
The thousands of churches which must give less 
than five hundred dollars should contribute to 
the general fund. This fund will further be 
supplied by a limited number of churches which 
can give and are giving more than the highest 
amount covering a missionary's entire support 
From these sources, as well as from legacies 
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and individual gifts, the general fund will be 
abundantly supplied. 

Do the results justify the confidence that by 
this system the missionary contributions of the 

churches may be largely increased ? 
Uie^Allthod. ' Very careful investigation answers 

this question emphatically in the 
affirmative. Reports from all the Presbyterian 
churches which have pursued this plan indicate 
that their missionary offerings during the years 
when they were supporting their own mission- 
aries were more than twice as large as during the 
same number of years when they simply con- 
tributed to the general fund. Furthermore, it 
was most gratifying to learn that the contribu- 
tions to the women's societies of those same 
churches were also larger after the congregations 
had assumed a larger obligation, so that experi- 
ence contradicts the fear that the women's 
boards will suffer any diminution of receipts 
from the churches which adopt this system. 
The testimony of the Church Missionary Society 
of England is that this method has not only 
provided four hundred salaries over and above 
the general offerings, but that the general offer- 
ings themselves have been increased. The 
Women's Boards of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches declare that this plan works 
so satisfactorily that they would under no cir- 
cumstances adopt the exclusive policy of general 
appeals. 

The writer has been solely engaged for more 
than a year in exploiting this plan, and has 
received on every hand the heartiest indorse- 
ment of the method from pastors and business 
men. Every church, without exception, to 
which he has ever appealed for the salary of 
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• 

a specific missionary has heartily assumed the 
salary. 

Another result of this system which is most 
gratifying is that the increased foreign mission- 
ary contributions thus secured do not interfere 
with the obligations of the churches to other 
causes. Experience proves it to be literally true 
that "there is that giveth and yet increaseth." 
The increase of the per capita foreign mission- 
ary contributions of Congregationalists to three 
or even five dollars a year will be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase for home causes. 
Men who solicit money will readily agree that 
the sources to which to apply are the sources 
which constantly supply. The most helpful 
men and churches are the ones which are already 
giving most generously. CoMT^gitionalists are 





CORRECTION, 

The Congregational Churches expend less than 

ne per cent of their principal for all religious 

purposes, and less than one-tenth of one per cent 

for foreign missions. ^ ^ 

causes, we wouiu stm mc c***ww^ 

diflFerence in our style of living or business 
investments. 

The wide adoption of this plan will doubtless 
be followed by the assumption of missionary 
,„ , , ' salaries by two other classes. 

!f an p^ T In the first place, there are 

ported by Families , , , r- r m* 
and by Individuals, hundreds of famihes m our. 

churches which are abun- 
dantly able to support their own representative on 
the mission field, and the time has come when 
such service from them is urgently needed. It 
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should be counted a privilege by them to adopt 
this as a permanent obligation to be handed 
down from generation to generation until the 
evangelistic enterprise is consummated. There 
was a time when every family in Israel had its 
member devoted to the priesthood. Why may 
not every family of our spiritual Israel which is 
able to do so either support one of its own mem- 
bers or adopt some one and maintain him on the 
foreign mission field ? 

The night before David Livingstone left home 
for his first journey through Africa, his father 
and he talked until a late hour over the pros- 
pects of Christian missions. They agreed that 
the time would come when rich men and great 
men would think it an honor to support whole 
stations of missionaries instead of spending their 
money on hounds and horses. That time has 
come. Already a limited number of far-sighted 
men are so well satisfied with the genuine 
return which the missionary cause is yielding 
that they are investing thousands and even tens 
of thousands in the enterprise. There are 
hundreds of men and women in our churches 
who could with little sacrifice support a mission- 
ary at a cost of seven or eight hundred dollars a 
year, or a man and his wife at a cost of a thou- 
sand or more. One aim of the Forward Move- 
ment is to search carefully among this class 
until every one who is able to do this is afforded 
an opportunity of doing it. 

The Forward Movement could not be pro- 
jected at a more opportune time. A little more 
than a decade hence representatives of Congrega- 
tional churches from many lands will meet to 
celebrate the centennial of the first foreign mis- 
sionary board organized upon the American 
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continent. Moreover, we are soon to enter a 
new century of Christianity. These two facts 
may be so employed as to impart an unprece- 
dented inspiration to the foreign missionary 
work of the entire denomination. So far as our 
resources are concerned, the Congregationalists 
are able to make the first decade of the new 
century as proportionately fruitful to the foreign 
missionary cause as the Church of England is 
making the last ten years of this century. If 
that Church could send forth a thousand new 
missionaries during this decade, we surely can 
increase our present force to a thousand before 
our centennial. '* We can do it if we will." If 
we will do it we shall give an impulse to the 
whole missionary cause and help to usher in the 
day which Horace Bushnell foretold, when * * the 
tide wave of consecrated money power will flow 
across the world in a day." 
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